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MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Woopvitte’s letters of introduction 
procured him the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of many respectable families in New- 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore ; but 
it was not until he reached the latter 
place that he succeeded in obtainipy a 
situation as book-keeper in a mercatrule 
establishment. This object being at 
Jength attained, he announced it in letters } 
to his parents, his uncle, and his friend 
Flanders, from each of whom, by return 
of mail, he received affectionate and con- 
soling replies. 

No event of consequence occurred for 
the space of three months, when he re- 
ceived, by the same mail, two letters, 
which gave a new turn to his thoughts, 
and a new impulse to his feelings. The 
first he opened was from his sister, of 
which the following is a copy : 


% Sandville, December 23, 1805. 

** An event has occurred here, my 
dear brother, with which I think it my 
duty to make you acquainted. . Your 
friend Fitz-James is married. This is, 
perhaps, nothing more than you have 
long expeeted to hear. But stop here, 
and endeavour to guess the rest. You 
cannot ? Well, then, I must proceed 
Sophia Heartly is not married ! 

** { cannot enter into particulars ; you 
will probably be able to gather them 
from some other quarter ; but there 
‘een no other subject discussed in 














| mained annoticed till late in the autumn, 


which has united me for life to a young 


parish for a week ; 
for the old gossips. 
‘* We are all well. Adieu. 


« MARY WOODVILLE. 
“ Mr. S. Woodville, Ballimere.” 


it is really a jubilee 


I shall not attempt to describe the 
thoughts and feelings of Woodville, as he 
perused this epistle ; but whatever they 
were, they so completely absorbed his 
mind, that it was nearly an hour before 
he recollected that he had another letter 
to read, and that from his friend Flanders. 
He broke the seal, and read as follows : 


*¢ Boston, December 26, 1805. 
BROTHER AND COUSIN, 

** [ shall not, at this time, fatigue 
you with a grave lecture on morals or 
métaphysics, because [ do not feel in a hu- 
mour for that species of writing. 1 shall, 
therefore, briefly inform you, that on a 
certain day last spring,:a little spark of | 
fire, from a pair of bright eyes, flew by | 
accident into my bosom, and there re- | 








when it suddenly burst out into a tremen- 
dous blaze that bade defiance to all the 
cold water that reason, prudence, and phi- 
losophy could throw upon it. So, as it 
threatened nobody’s tenement but my 
own which I always keep insured, I con- 
cluded to let it burn. 

‘* I will confess that I remembered the 
advice I had once given a friend of mine, 
when placed in a similar situation ; but, 
then, I reflected, that it was much easier 
to give advice than to follow it—besides, I 
was older than my friend—of much stea- 
dier habits—in better business—and— 
and—so | popped the question—gave a 
month for consideration—received an 
affirmative answer—and last evening the 
Rev. Mr. Murray performed a ceremony 


lady of your acquaintance. 

‘* Write me a congratulatory letter as 
soon as convenient ; accept the respects 
of my bride, and believe me to be, with 
the sincerest esteem, yours, &c. 


«“ THOMAS FLANDERS. 
. Woodville, Baltimore. 


S. I had like to have forgotten} 








| the principal object of this communica- 


tion. When you revisit New-England, 


‘and wish to wait on the fair cousin of 


your Sophia, (for yours she may be,) in- 
quire for Mrs. Flanders, when you will 
see the lively Selina metamorphosed into 
a grave housewife. Unless you write 
instantly, direct to Worcester, as we 
shall remove thither as soon as the holi- 
days are over. 
“F 7? 


If Woodville was agitated before, he 
was now petrified with astonishment, and 
could scarcely credit his senses. He pe- 
rused the two letters, again and again, 
and meditated on their extraordinary” 
contents for several successive days be- 
fore he became sufficiently composed to 
form any determination as to the course he 
ought to pursue ; and when he had form. 
ed one, he had the mortification of know- 
ing, that it was out of his power to put 
it in execution. Selina was lost to him 


| forever’) He had once thought that he 


nevex dally ioved any girl. but herself . 
but he might have been mistaken ; the 
human heart is all a mystery, and he 
must be wise indeed who is perfectly 
acquainted with his own. She was ac- 
tually married, and so soon after he left 
her! There was a pang in that reflec- 
tion. But she had obtained a husband 
that was worthy of her, and that husband 
was his dearest friend. There was a 
consolation that almost reconciled him to 
the intelligence. It was true, he had 
never confided to Flanders the secret of 
his attachment for Selina, but surely the 
latter would have done it, had she loved 
Woodville sincerely. The more he re- 
flected on the subject, the more was he 
bewildered in the mazes of wild conjec- 
ture. Two things were certain—Selina 
was another’s for life—and Sophia was 
disengaged. A thousand forgotten charms 
now danced before his imagination, as he 
called up the image of this amiable girl. 
Hope whispered to his heart, that all 


| was for the best, and promised days of 


happiness to come. 


But another tedious year rolled away, 
and the prospect of our exile was still | 
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cheerless as the season, for not one of 
his hopes had been realized. In the 
mean time, be had learned from various 
sources the causes which had so sudden- 
ly operated to dissolve engagements 
which he himself had so ardently striven 
to cancel in vain. From the little afa- 
sion already made to the character of 
Fitz-James, the reader is probably some- 
what biassed in his favour. So were all 
the pious inhabitants of Sandville, who 
considered him as a model for imitation 
in all the various duties of social life—a 
pattern of the most exemplary morality. 
Cool, deliberative reason, appeared al- 
ways to have the ascendancy in his mind, 
and the passions seemed ever subject to 
its rigid control. But yet, it so -happen- 
ed, in one of those unguarded moments 
of weakness, to which humanity is ever 
liable, unless its guardian angel is con- 
stantly on the watch, he put it in the 
power of a simple village lass (even 
while his vows were solemnly pledged to 
another) to compel him to make her 
his wife! Her father was a resolute 
wealthy farmer, aad no compromise 
could be effected. But even if that had 
‘been possible, the revolting incident had 
forever severed the ties which united 
him to the virtuous Sophia. Fitz-James 
bowed to his self-created destiny, and 
prepared himself for the dreadful sacri- 
fice which his indiscretion had rendered 
inevitable. | 
The second winter of Woodville’s ex- 
ile had passed away, and spring had once 
more clothed the banks of the Petapsco 
with the richest verdure, when he re- 
ceived a letter from his uncle, which hap- 
pily removed every obstacle that pre- 
’ wented his return to Boston. Owen had 
called together the creditors of his ne- 
phew, and, after representing to them 
the improbability of their ever receiving 
a cent from the absconding debtor, suc- 
ceeded in compounding with them for 
Jive shillings in the pound, which was 
paid on the spot. As Woodville could 
- mow safely return to the land of his na- 
tivity, and to the arms of bis friends, he 
lost no time in making preparations for 
the journey, and on the 15thof May, he 
found himself once more in the bosom of 
his paternal family, after an absence of 
two years and six months. 
He found Fitz-James united to a 


blooming artless girl, who appeared to ||” 
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adore him, and if he did not return her 
affection with an equal ardour, he treated 
her with a tenderness which rendered 
her happy, and secured to himself that 
calm content which ever follows the 
faithful discharge of a duty. Sophia was 
residing with an aunt in the neighbouring 
parish, and had kept herself secluded 
from all society since her peace had re- 
ceived socruel a wound. A settled me- 
lancholy was preying on her health, and 
several sage prophetesses in Sandville 
prognosticated her speedy dissolution. 
This intelligence filled Woodville with un- 
pleasant sensations, and but for the dis- 
suasion of his sister, he would have im- 
mediately flown to the place of her retreat. 
But Mary convinced him that the agitation 
which such an interview might at that 
time occasion, would be distressing, if 
not dangerous, to the fair recluse, to 
whom time alone could administer conso- 
lation and health. — 

After spending a week at the parson- 
age, Woodville repaired to Boston, 
where Flanders had now taken up his 
residence, in whose society, with that 
of bis benevolent uncle, he tasted of 
more real happiness than years of plea- 
sure had bestowed. His uncle had re- 
sumed business, having saved more from 
the wreck of his fortune than he antici- 
pated ; and his nephew was now rein- 
stated in his former capacity of book- 
keeper. 

In the family of his friend he spent 
most of his leisure time ; and though he 
did not observe that ardency of passion 
which he thought ought to subsist be- 
tween such a connubial pair, but, at 
times, even a visible coolness between 
them, yet he could not wholly exclude 
the demon of envy from his bosom, but 
would often think “such might have 
been my happy lot, but for my cursed 
imprudence ; and I should certainly have 
enjoyed it with a greater zest than my 
friend does ; he does not love with all 
his soul, mind, and strength, as I would.” 

‘Selina had been a mother more_than 
six months, and to her close attention to 
the new duties arising from that relation, 
might possibly be attributed an apparent 
indifference toward her husband. At 
any rate, it was so accounted for in the 
mind of Woodville, until an incident oc- 
curred which deserves achapter by i 


[Te be continued.} 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINED. 


AN ESSAY ON PLAY-GOERS. 


To show Virtue her own feature, 
Scorn her own. image. 
SHakspeang. 


The great poet of nature, in the pas- 
save from which the motto for these eg. 
says is taken, tells us—‘* The purpose 
of playing, both at the first, and now, 
was, and is, to hold, as *twere, the mirror 
up to nature.”” Than which, nothing 
can prove more satisfactorily, that the- 
atrical representations were never intend- 
ed for amusement only ; but, on the con- 
trary, for the express purpose of con- 


| veying, under a pleasing and interesting 


form, the most important lessons in the 
difficult, but necessary study of the human 
species. 


“ The noblest study of mankind is man.” 


They present to us, through the medi- 
um of an efficient representative, the 
most striking features in the characters 
of celebrated men, holding them up for 
our approbation or detestation. They 
show virtue in all its most beautiful 
forms, that we may be induced to admire 
and. emulate it; and vice, in her most 
hideous shapes, that we may avoid her. 

This, however, is not an essay on the 
drama, but on those who are visiters or 
admirers of it; or, as they are commonly 
termed, Play-goers. 

Here the difficulty of distinctly draw- 
ing the line of separation between the 
different classes, into which the subject 
is about to be divided, most forcibly pre- 
sents itself. Between the first and second 
divisions, it is much more clear, than 
between those two and the third; for 
many, who would not set their foot into 
a church, upon any account whatever, 
have no objection to go to a theatre oc- 
casionally. The persons named, there- 
fore, by the comprehensive term, Play- 
goers, are very numerous, and, conse- 
quently, of various descriptions and cha- 
racters. I divide them, however, (in 
order to avoid confusion,) into three 
classes only, viz: the idle, the rational, 
and the critical. They might be divided 
into the attentive and inattentive, the 
quiet and the noisy, the drunken and 
the sober, &c. To particularize, however, 
ry description, would not only be @ 
ss prolixity, but it would be com 
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+ see, some to be seen ; some to hiss, some 
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pletely at variance with the plan I wish 
to pursue, which is expressed in two 
words, comprehensive perspicuity. And 
as every variety of character found in 
the audience part of a theatre, may be 
included in the geveral terms mentioned 
above, they will serve every purpose. 
The first part are persons, generally 
speaking, to whom reading (to use an ex- 
pression very common among them) is a 
great bore, and their own company a 
much greater one; and, therefore, in 
order to escape from that unpleasant 
companion, eunut, they are ‘ obliged to 
go to the play,” asthey termit. ‘ Will 
you go to the play to night, Jack ?” says 
one—*‘* What’s to be seen ?”’--** Don’t 
know, indeed, but | dare say there will 
be something or other worth seeing ; be- 
sides, I find my friend is going with his 
wife and family, and I should have the 
horrors if I were to stay at home all the 
evening alone. I should be like a deaf, 





dumb, and blind man, left by his guide in| 
an unfrequeated place, a most pitiable | 
object Come, Jack, will you go with) 
me ?”—‘* Oh! yes, my dear fellow, | 
have not the least objection.”—** Go on, 
I follow thee.”’ ‘Thus it is with them in 
general. They go, for what? Some to 


to applaud; some to see a favourite 
piece, (if they can have any preference,) 
some to see a favourite performer; all 
for amusement merely, and to pass away 
an idle hour. While there, you may dis- 
tinguish them in a moment. Each, as 


‘¢ All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players,” 


performing their various parts and cha- 
racters to admiration. You willsee some 
with their eyes rolling in every direction, 
observing every one; others, tossing 
their heads in a hundred different pos- 
tures, making absurd observations, laugh- 
ing aloud at their own folly, and pluming 
themselves upon their supposed acute 
and witty remarks. In order to attract 
notice, some are continually annoying 
you with hissing, hooting, and yelling at 
the most beautiful passages, and the finest 
performers ; others clapping, applauding, 
and encoring every thing that is foolish 








and despicable ; while others are run- 
ing in and out, and in every direction, 
not only not enjoying the performance 
themselves, but preventing all others 


near them from doing so. Destitute of 
feeling, as well as of interest, for what is 
passing on the stage, they think others 
are the same, and care not whose sight 
they intercept, or whose attention they 
interrupt ; 


“ And so they play their parts.” 


The rational play-goer, is a very dif 
ferent being from those above described. 
He is a rational being, and the division to 
which he belongs is principally (it ought 
rather to be said entirely) composed of 
conscientious church-goers. He is a 
man who is contented with the situation 
in which he may be placed, however 
humble it may be ; drawing-a moral les- 
son from every thing he sees, hears, or 
experiences. Is he fortunate? he is 
thankful for it, because it gives him an 
opportunity for a more extensive exer- 
cise of his philanthropy. Is he unfor- 
tunate ? he is still thankful, for he can 
find many who are much more so. He 
does nothing inconsiderately, or without 
first reflecting upon it. What says he, 
when he is going to the theatre ? Thus 
he considers the subject. ‘* What am I 
about to see? Atragedy? From that I 
should learn, that though guilt may tri- 
umph over virtue for a time, yet a just 
and certain punishment pursues, and will 
soon overtake it; and though virtue ap- 
pears humbled to the very dust, yet 
sooner or later it will receive its reward, 
and the humiliation it has suffered will 
only serve to improve and increase the 
splendour of its exaltation. Shall I wit- 
ness the representation of a comedy ? 
Then | shall see vice and folly unmask- 
ed ; their borrowed robes stripped off, 
and themselves conspicuously held up for 
our abhorrence and contempt ; while, on 
the other hand, innocent simplicity is re- 
presented in vivid colours for our admi- 
ration and imitation. Shall | see a farce 
or a pantomime ? Can I contemplate 
any thing more forcibly exemplifying the 
following passage, so frequently quoted ? 
or can | see any thing more expressive 
of its truth? * Vanity of ,vanities, all is 
vanity.’ Certainly not: for in them, 
vanity is (if | may so express it) personi- 
fied in every scene,” &c. With a mind 
thus attuned and prepared, can the ra- 
tional play-goer fail to receive those in- 
structions and improvements, which it is 
the purpose of the drama to convey ? 








No! he returns home with the solemn 
truth still more deeply impressed upon it, 
that rewards and punishments await us 
all, and that God will distribute them 
justly. Independent of this important 
lesson, he will collect much valuable in- 
formation upon other subjects. 

The critical play-goer, ought to be also 
a rational one, with only this difference : 
the observations which the latter makes 
upon the piece, and the inferences which 
he draws from it, for his own private in- 
formation, the former should lay before 
the public, with such remarks upon the 
composition and performance of it, as cir- 
cumstances and impartial judgment may 
suggest. How far this is done, those who 
are in the habit of reading the various 
dramatic critiques in the different news- 
papers will be able duly to appreciate. 

I must now conclude by recommend- 
ing all play-goers, as their power is im- 
perative, and all opposition to their will 
or judgment is vain, to exercise that pow- 
er candidly, and that judgment with de- 
cision. I would likewise advise the idle 
to follow the example of the rational play- 
goer, and the critical one to do his duty 
in his department. 

RINALDO D. 
SS Le 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


HAPPINESS. 
No. Ul. 


In my first number, I endeavoured to 
show the folly of trusting in what is false- 
ly called the pleasures of life, for happi- 
ness, and shall now attempt to show 
what I conceive to be the only means of 
procuring this heavenly gift. 

In the first place, | conceive that the 
belief and practice of our holy religion 
is alone calculated to make man happy, 
bothhere and hereafter. A person in the 
enjoyment of religion cannot but be hap- 
py—lt raises the mind above the troubles 
of life, and sets them at’ defiance. It is 
like a great river, which sends forth a 
thousand streams to refresh the earth 
—from it flow all the virtues which adorn 
our nature ; that raise it above the brute 
creation, and that place it in the bigh 


rank allotted to it by the great Ruler of 


the universe. 
Religion is the source of the most di- 
vine consolation and heavenly joy : in 


tee 
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life it sustains, comforts,and makes us pass 
through this chequered scene of bliss and 
wo, with peace and tranquillity. When 
on the bed of sickness, life has lost all its 
joys, it consoles and comforts us by di- 
recting us to a state of neverceasing bliss 
in heaven. And when our immortal spirit 
shakes off “‘this mortal coil,” it will 


confine our remarks to one point alone, 
and that is—the despotism of Fashion, as tt 


that can mark the little history of a family, 
| (and yet it is one that marks the history 
of all)—we mean a Funerat. 

When the heart-chilling scene of na- 


bear it on its wings to those regions of | ture’s dissolution is oyer—when the hand 


bliss, where it will meet, in the presence 
of our blissful Saviour, the spirits of our 
departed brethren, with whom, and the 
innumerable heavenly hosts, it will sur- 


round the throne of the most High, hyming || sentences and convulsive sobs—when, in 


his praises! O! divine and heavenly re- 
fiection—What are all the joys that this 
éarth can afford, when compared to this ? 
They are no more than a drop to the 
ocean. Can any one wish for any other 
sources of happiness than this ? If there 
is any such, he must wish in vain. Ye, 
who are seeking for the path to happi- 
ness, let me direct you to this. Having 
experienced the divine consolation which 
it affords, | can confidently recommend it 
to you as the only path that will lead 
you to the object for which you are so 
. earnestly seeking. . 

In my next number, I shall mention 
few subordinate sources of happiness, and 
close the subject. : 

AURELIUS. 





. .. FUNERALS. 

Despotism is ever odious to a freeman, 
in whatever form or garb it may ap- 
pear, and it is truly surprising that the 
descendants of our revolutionary patriots 
should have become so degenerated as to 
tamely submit to its yoke, without making 
- a single effort to discard it. But strange 
as it is, “ it is not more strange than true,” 
that the present generation of Americans 
have voluntarily become the most abject 
vassals to an ixaplacable tyrant, from un- 
der whose arbitrary sway they have not 
the courage to revolt ; a tyrant who re- 


spects neither “life, liberty, property, 


nor the pursuit of happiness ;” a despot 
who tortures his subjects for amusement, 
quafis the vital fluid of their hearts, and 
robs them of the power of being useful to 
the world, their country, or themselves. 
Need we name the monster? He is call- 


It is not our present intention to enter 


ed Fasnion. |: many pairs of gloves ; and though the 


of weeping friendship has closed the ray- 


when conjugal love and filial affection can 
only give utterance to half-articulated 





short, the very current that gives motion 
to our vitals, is wasting drop by drop, 
through excess of grief—is there then an 
earthly subject that can command a 
thought, or from which the lacerated 


‘to tell, there is; for in the midst of this 
‘scene of affliction, this hurricane of grief, 
the ruthless tyrant we have mentioned 
stalks into the chamber of wo, and wi 

a frown, more appalling than the uplifted 
dart of Death, points to the degrading 








reassume his yoke, though the heart- 
strings crack for it. 

In plain English—however bitter may 
be our grief—however severe the afflic- 
tion we suffer for the death of a dear 
friend, it seldom precludes the idea that 
** the Funeral must be respectable and fash- 
tonable.”” Were we to overlook this all- 
important point, we should ever after- 
wards be looked upon as Goths and Van- 
| dals—savages and brutes. 


Tis true ‘tis pity, and pity it is ‘tis true. 


Whether worldly circumstances will 
sanction it or not, every member of the 
family, from the great grandmother down 
to the infant at the breast, must be envel- 
oped ina new suit of sables—(a fashion, 
by-the-by, first invented by one who lov- 
ed darkness rather than light, or perhaps 
by his sable Majesty himself—not the em- 
peror of Hayti)—A mahogany coffin must 
be ordered, mounted with silver plates 
and handles ; and though the family may 


@ time, and on such an occasion. 
scarfs, at least, must be purchased, with 








“ dog-star rages,” our light summer hats 
into all the singulars and particulars of|)must be thrown aside, and new beaver 


this widely-extended subject, but shall| 


affects the most solemn and impressive event 


less eyes of the body in lasting night— | 


heart can receive an impulse ? Strange | 


badge of our vassalage, and compels us to | 


be insolvent, how can the cabinet-maker 
have the heart to reject an order at such 


Eight 
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ones procured, loaded with a profusion of 
black crape. The sexton’s must be hired 
|to ‘‘go forth into the streets and high- 
| ways of the city,” and almost compel peo- 
ple to come in, that the room may be fill- 
‘ed and a respectable procession formed, 
| because that will look like “* a numerous 
| concourse of the deceased’s friends.” To 
| all these friendly visiters, wine, brandy, 
and other refreshments, must be distri- 
‘buted by a couple of negroes, who, asa 
| contrast to the suit of mourning furnished 
|them by bounteous nature, must have 
each an arm decorated with a white linen 
‘napkin. ‘These fellows, to be sure, can 
be procured any where, on such occa- 
‘sions, for a dollar each, and that is a very 
cheap way of keeping up appearances ; for 
the citizens, who see them in the pro- 








_cession, will naturally conclude that they 
|are servants in the family, and that must 
surely be a fashionable and respectable 
family that can afford to keep two male 
domestics. A train of empty hackney 
coaches, hired at a dollar each, must 
bring up the rear of a long procession, 
and there’s a ‘‘ respectable funeral.” 

One thing, however, we had like to 
have forgotten, although it forms an im- 
portant scene in the farce we are criticis- 
ing, aud generally produces (as the au- 
thor intended) a fine stage effect. We 
mean the ceremony which usually takes 
place in the hall, just before the lid of 
the coffin is screwed down, when the re- 
latives make a public parade of their 
grief, by taking a last final look at the mass 
of putrid mortality which was once the 
external vesture of the friend whose 
exit they mourn. ‘To them we would 
say, ‘‘ why seek ye the living among the 
dead—he is not here, but is risen to a 
better world.” Every heart of real ge- 


nuine sensibility would gladly be spared - 


this unnecessary probing and re-opening 
of its wounds. But the audience must be 
gratified, and what can be a more inter- 
esting spectacle than (for instance) the 
fine figure of a beautiful young widow, 
with her deep black veil thrown careless- 
ly back, supported by her sympathising 
relatives, leaning over the lifeless body of 
herdeceased husband—her hands clasped 
in convulsive agony—her eyes running 
over like two fairy fountains—her bosom 
heaving—her respirationshort. Now she 
stoops, and with her warm lips—(bere 
we averted our eyes)——Hark! she 
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shrieks—she faints, and is borne a lifeless ||lovers. Herodotus, we think, was the 
burthen through the weeping crowd, to | first writer who attributed this influence 
her disconsolate chamber. 
ed such a scene last summer, and have || centuries after him, seems to have enter- 
since recorded the lady’s second marriage: || tained the same opinion. Had either of 
But twelve months dead ! nay, not so long! them, however, known more of astrono- 
Not twelve ! | my, they would have known that the time 
As soon after the funeral as decency || of the rising of the dog star varies in any 
will permit ; that isto say, when the first || one year, as the latitude varies ; and that 
whirlwind of grief has subsided to a set- | he is later and later in all latitudes ; so 
tled calm, the expenses of the foregoing | that in time, this star, by the same rule, 
exhibition are to be paid—the bills are may chance to be charged with bringing 
presented—but these are hard times. frost and snow when he rises in winter. 
The sexton, cabinet maker, dry good Before the time of Bede, the beginning of 
merchant, tailor, milliner, mantuamaker, | dog days was placed on the 14th July ; in 
grocer, confectioner, waiters, porters, ] Elizabeth’s time on the 6th of July, and 
hackney coachmen, &c. &c. must all call ||ending on the 5th of September. Ata 
again. A sweeping execution generally | later period the beginning was fixed at the 
settles the matter, and the living are ru-| 30th of July, and the end at the 7th of 
ined by this idolatrous mockery paid to || September, reckoning about 20 days be- 
the dead. There is a worthy gentleman | fore and 20 days after the heliacal rising, 
now confined to the debtor’s limits, be-| which the precession of the equinoxes 
cause he is unable to discharge the debts has transferred to a cooler part of the 
which his officious friends contracted for | year. The fact is, that the ancients meant 
him, in order that the funeral of his wife | by the dog days, the hottest part of the 








| various changes of the world. 


We witness- || to Sirius ; and Pliny the naturalist, many | 


—_ 


The dog’ 
independent of the beauty of his form, his 
vivacity, force, and swiftness, is possessed 
of all those internal qualifications that can 
conciliate the affections of man, and make 
the tyrant a protector. Every dog that 
acts strangely is not necessarily mad, no 
more than every man. We conclude with 
a few lines from Goldsmith’s humorous 
little elegy :— 


“ And in this town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hounds 
And curs of low degree. 


“ The dog and man at first were friends; 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 


“ Around from all the neighb'ring streets 
The wondering neighbors ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits 
To bite so good a man. 


7 * * * * * 7 


And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 





should be respectable and fashionable. 
Had the husband’s affliction permitted him 
to object to the unnecessary extrava- 
gance, his conjuga affection would have 
been doubted ! 

In our next, we shall suggest a réme- 
dy for this formidable and increasing evil. 


ee || 


| year, and they are now properly fixed in 





* But soon a wonder came to light 
| our calendars to commence with the 3d of That show’d the rogues they lied, 


July, and to terminate with the 11th of!) The man recover‘d of his bite, 
| Keowst.?? | The dog it was that died.” 

———-> 

| 
—=———_———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—____ 
| After some judicious observations on the sub- | * Wop N « 

Jeet of Nuisances in the streets, calculated to pro- aves, Dae. 
“duce pestilence, the writer thus proceeds :— 





We believe the fair readers of the Ca- 





DOG DAYS. 


his burning breath \ 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues and death. 
Pore. 





*‘Tt is curious to observe (says a wri- | 


| But the dog star rages ;—and we have | binet will do us the justice to acknow- 


been lately inclined to think that ‘all | ledge, that we have never intruded upon 


Bedlam had turned out” to persecute a | the sanctuary of their toilets, so far as to 
race of animals the most faithful and affec- | dictate the cut of a frock, the shape of a 
| tionate which God has placed under the | hat, or the peculiar fashion of any one 
| government of man. V irgil, in his descri ip- | article of their wearing apparel. We 








ter in the 4iabama Courier) how correct- |, 


‘tion of a contagion among animals, gives have not united with the anti-corset scrib- 


ly tradition transmits through various ages | this judicious advice—** Continuo culpam 
the superstitious notions of former times. | ferro compesce’ ‘—immediately destroy the 
Common proverbs and vulgar sayings de- | infected animal ; but it is worthy of notice 
scend from generation to generation with ‘that when he speaks of dogs he uses the 


blers, and shall never utter a complaint if 
the ladies choose (occasionally) to be 
** lock’d up in steel,” if they will be kind 
enough to permit their pretty faces to re- 


little variation. Perhaps nine-tenths of | 
mankind at the present enlightened peri- | 
od, among civilized nations, believe that | 
the sun moves round the earth, notwith- 
standing the contrary has been mathema- 
tically demonstrated a thousand times. 
Why then should we be surprised at the 
common belief, that the rising of Canicula 
produces wonderful changes in the nate- 
ral world—that he occasions dysenteries 
and bilious disorders—madness among 
dogs and phrensies among men ? We sure- 
ly have equal reason to suppose that Mars 
makes men bold, or that Venus multiplies 


| ‘tender epithet blandis—* Hine canibus || main visible. 

‘blandis rabies venit ;"—the genile dogs But though we refrain from interfering 
i were affected with madness. It is not vi- || with female dress, we claim a right on the 
| sionary to say that the state of civiliza- || score of decency, to object to a deficiency 
} tion of any people may be in some mea- || of that necessary appendage ; and, as mo- 
sure determined by their treatment of do- || ralists, we have an andoubted right to de- 
mestic agimals. Buffon says that the ser- || claim against ‘* absent kerchiefs,” and nak- 
vices of this truly valuable creature have || ed elbows. It is in the exercise of this 
been so eminently useful to the domestic || right, that we insert the following anec- 
jinterests of man in all ages, that to give || dote : 


his his Id be little less than t 
cea sceite Bipiate se ied A worthy clergyman in Yorkshire, lately de- 


trace mankind back to their original state ceased, bequeathed in his will a considerable pro- 
of simplicity and freedom, and to mark || perty to his only daughter, on the 


the progress of civilization through the |! conditions: First, That she did not enter into fh» 
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state of matrimony without the consent of his two 
executors, or their representatives. Secondly, 
That she dressed with greater decency than she 
had hitherto been accustomed to do. The testa- 
tor’s words were: 

‘ But asmy daughter Ann —— hath not attend- 
ed to my admonitions, respecting the filthy and 
lewd custom of dressing with naked elbows, my 
will is, that in case she persists in so gross a viola- 
tion of female decency, the whole of the property 
devised by me as aforesaid, and intended as a pro- 
vision for her future life, shall go to the eldest son 
of my sister Caroline and his heirs lawfully 
begotten. To those who may say this restriction 
is severe, I answer, that an indecent display of 
personal habiliments im women, is a certain indi- 
cation of intellectual depravity.’ 

= 
HOBSON’s CHOICE. 





Every one has heard of Hobson’s Choice, 
but very few, perhaps, are acquainted 
with the origin of that quaint proverbial 
expression. The following extract from 
the London Monthly Magazine, throws 
some light on the subject. 


Hobson's Choice —Toward the south end of 
the market-place, Oxford, stands Hobson's con- 
duit, from which water is always running, through 
several iron pipes. This conduit was built by the 
celebrated Hobson the carrier, who gave rise to 
the proverbial expression of ‘ Hobson's choice, 
this or none ;’ by letting out horses to the students, 
im such a rotation that they had an equal share of 
rest and work, and by resolutely refusing to let 
another horse than that which, in its turn, was 
placed next the door. 

It would surprise a modern fine lady, 
were she informed that the cup from 
which she sips her tea had been through 
the hands of atleast twenty-three dirty 
workmen before it met her lips ; but such 
is the fact, for if we retrace the process, 
we shall find the following crowd employ- 
ed forthe purpose :—The man who grinds 
the articles for the composition ; the man 
that mills them ; the person that calcines 
them ; the grinder of the lumps ; the sif- 
ter ; the attender on the vats ; the tempe- 
rer ; the thrower ; the drier ; the turner ; 
the spout maker, who forms the spouts 
and handles ; the handler, who puts them 
on ; the biscuit fireman ; the blue painter ; 
the dipper, who immerses them in the 
glaze ; the trimmer, who clears them 
from irregularities in the glazing; the 
gloss fireman ; the sorter; the painter ; 
_ the enamel fireman ; the burnisher. 





———— 

A gentleman in the country who had 
just buried a rich relation, who was an 
attorney, was complaining to Foote, who 











happened to be on a visit witb him, of the 
very great expenses of a country funeral, 
in respect to carriages, hat-bands, scarfs, 
&c. * Why, do you bury your attorneys 
here ?” asked Foote, gravely. ‘ Yes, to 
be sure we do :. how else ?’—‘ Oh! we 
never do that in London.’ ‘ No!’ said 
the other, much surprised ; ‘ how do you 
manage ?’—* Why, when the patient hap- 
pens to die, we lay him out in a room 
over night by himself, lock the door, 
throw open the sash, and in the morning 
he is entirely off.’-—* Indeed!’ said the 


other in amazement ; ‘what becomes of 


him ?° * Why, that we cannot exactly tell, 
not being acquainted with supernatural 
causes. All that we know of the matter 
is, that there’s a strong smell of brimstone 
in the room the next morning.’ 





A VERY CURIOUS MISTAKE. 


A Dublin paper says, ‘“‘ A person who 
held an official situation in Dublin, whose 
wife had caught the typhus fever, had 
her sent to the hospital for recovery. 
Having received information of her death, 
he brought her home to his house ; and, 
according to the Irish fashion, had her 
waked for several nights ; he then invited 
several of his relations, and conveyed her 
several miles into the country, where 
she was buried. Having called at the 
hospital about a week afterwards, for her 
clothes, (whether to his sorrow_or not 
we cannot say) he found his wife so far 
recovered as to be able to walk home 
with him. The woman he had buried in 
mistake, was a poor friendless pauper, 
who otherwise would have been buried 
at the expense of the parish.” 

— 


Wonderful Presence of Mind. 


A boy of seven years of age, in the 
town of Weser, in Germany, playing one 
day with his sister of four years old, was 
alarmed by the cry of some men who 
were in the pursuit of a mad dog. The 
child suddenly looking round him, saw 
the dog running toward him ; but instead 
of making his escape, he took off his coat 
and wrapping it around his arm, he boldly 


faced the dog, and holding out the arm 


covered with the coat, the animal attack- 
ed it, and worried the coat till the men 
came up, who being armed with clubs, 
killed the dog. The men reproachfully 
asked the boy why he did not run and 


Se 
avoid the dog, which he could so easily 
have done. Yes, said the little hero, | 
could have run from the dog : but if | had 
he would have attacked my sister. ‘To 
protect her, therefore, I thought of offer. 
ing him my coat, which he might tear at 
ull you should come up and kill him, 
The men, as well they might, first admir. 
ed bis courage in facing the dog ; but 
they were the more astonished at the 
prudence and firmness of mind discover. 
ed by this phenomenon. The conduct 
of this wonderful child furnishes a useful 
hint to persons of more mature age, in 
protecting themselves from the attacks of 
a mad dog. 


———————— 
ANECDOTES. 


The learned Teacher.—A travelling 
person coming into a country neighbour- 
hood where was a vacant school-house, 
offered himself as teacher. The neigh- 
bours convened to examine into his abili- 
ties. He was asked ‘‘ what branches he 
could teach”"—*‘ Almost any,’’ was the an- 
swer.. ‘* He could instruct children to 
read, without first learning them to spell ; 
and to write almost without making 
marks ; and it was indifferent to him, in 
what rule they first commenced arithme- 
tic.”"—** Are you acquainted with mathe- 
matics, sir ?”” was the next question. The 





schoolmaster, supposing some great lite- 
rary character was meant, assuming an 
air of importance, quickly replies—* Mat- 
thew Mattocks, sir! Nosir, I am not ac- 
quainted with Matthew, but I know his 
brother Tom very well.” 


Two students at bar being a few days 
since in company with each other—one 
of them being ready for examination pre- 
vious to becoming an attorney, the other 
observed to him, ‘ that all persons desi- 
rous of becoming lawyers, should be un- 
der the necessity of riding a jackass to 
court.”’ * Indeed,”’ says the other, “ then 
if you'll clap a saddle on your back, I'll 
ride you to the Hall with pleasure.” 





— | 

The house of a clergyman, in the vi- 
cinity of Islington, (Eng.) was lately bro- 
ken open and plundered. The robbers, 
on taking leave, wrote on a piece of paper 
which lay on a desk—*‘ watch as well as 





pray.” 


ow 


-_ 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO JULIA, 
Who asked the author to address a poem to her. 


When Beauty asks a tribute of the muse, 

What Bard, ungenerous, would the task refuse, 
To pour his softest strain on Beauty’s ear, 

And feel well paid, if she consent to hear ? 


Were't not presumption’s vainest part in me, 
To try my uncouth hand in minstrelsy ; 

And more presumptive still for to aspire, 

To wake for Beauty's ear the pensive lyre— 


O, with what willing ardour would I sing, 
And strike with joyous hand the trembling string ; | 
Well pleas’d if my poor strains obtain’d, the while, | 
From list’ning Beauty, one approving smile. 


But ’tis not mine—nor, were it, could I stay— 
Reluctant tho’ I go—I must away, 
And leave the smiles of Beauty, and her praise 
To be bestow’d on more deserving lays. 
G. or New-Jersey. 
soem” 
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WRITTEN 
On revisiting the Falls of Cahoos. 


Sweet Falls of Cahoos, still unchang’d ix, thy 
beauty, 





As when I beheld thee four summers ago ; 
When pursuing the path both of pleasure and duty, | 
With rapture, I first heard thy wild waters flow. | 


,And with youthful emotion, my warm bosom | 


glowing, 
I pray’d for a cot near thy broad dashing wave, | 
Where my life, like thy waters, as peacefully | 


flowing, 
Might reach, undisturb'd, its sure haven—the 
grave. 
Bright wreaths by the fair hands of Fancy col- 
lected, 
Should grace the rude walls of my humble re- 
treat ; 
While the sweetest of smiles from her visage re- 
flected, 
Her chosen companion, lov’d daughter would 
greet. 


With her would I roam when the dim grey of 
even, 
Had shed o’er the landscape a soft mellow hue ; 
To gaze on the gems that bespangle yon heaven, 
Like diamonds thrown on a vesture of blue. 


But youth is departing—these visions have va- | 


nish’d, 
And tho’ by thy stream I still love to recline, 
Each wish for a cot near thy waters is banish’d, 
‘Fora home where the sweet smiles of love 


Adieu, lovely Mohawk, whose waves sparkle 
brightly, : 
To the wild dashing roar of thy waters adieu ; 
When I see thee again, may my heart beat as 
lightly, 
And, oh! may thy stream glide as peacefully 
too. 


But alas! ere that time all my joys may have 
perish’d, 
And [ still survive like a victim accurst ; 
The friends that I love, and by whom I am che- 
rish’d, 
Be torn from my arms, and lic mould’ring in 
dust. 


Yet, spite of these bodings of sadness and sorrow, 
I'll listen to one who oft charms to deceive ; 
To the whisp'rings of Hope, who still points to 

the morrow, 
Ana whose soul-cheering accents we're prone 
to believe. 


Then adieu to these scenes, but I trust not forever, 
Once more may I view this magnificent sight ; 

Tho’ doom’d from this spot for a season to sever, 

Its beauties shall still be recall’d with delight. 


AGNES. 
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A SONG—BY HENRY. 
Air— Has Sorrow thy young days shaded.’ 


Oh, sad were the moments we parted, 
And sad was the fast-falling tear, 

When [I left thee almost broken-hearted, 
To linger in solitude here. 

Each day I have mourn’d thee my dearest, 
Each night all my dreams were of thee, 
But, oh! when I dreamt thou wert nearest, 

The morn came to chase them away. 


Then think not, dear girl, I can ever 
Forget thee, tho’ far, far away ; 
Ah, no! for though absence may sever, 
It ne'er can extinguish the ray 
That glows pure and brightly, tho’ sorrow 
Has blighted each prospect so gay, 
And twill burn full as bright, love, to-morrow, 
As it burns in my bosom to-day. 
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RESIGNATION. 


See Resignation—how divine her look ! 
Humbly she blesses God for what is given, 

And, without searching Fate’s mysterious book, 
Calmly submits to the decrees of Heaven. 


How beautiful, how charming is her air ! 

What pencil can her wondrous sweetness paint! 
But if she weeps—it is a silent tear, 

She heaves no sigh, and utters no complaint. 








are—is mine. 





Sweet Resignation, hail! and in my mind 
Forever fix thy mild and placid reign, 
That I to Heaven’s decrees may be resign’d, 
Nor heavenly blessings be bestow’d in vain. 
HARRIET. 
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TO HARRIET.* 


I once had hop'd, though cold thuxe eye, 
More cold than snow thy bosom fair, 
That still a tear, or still a sigh, 
Had stamp’d eterne my image there. 


I once had hop’d—I might have known, 
A heart so cold could never rear 

The seeds of love whieh I had sown, 
With ne'er such fond affection there. 


Yet, still I hop’d, (how vain the thought,) 
Though coldly beam'd on me thine eye; 
It yet might be my happy lot, 
With thee to live, and with thee die. 


And yet, [ envy not the man, 

To whom thou gav’st that icy heart ; 
I envy not, nor ever can, 

For now I know thee as thou art. 


Yes, now I know thee as thou art, 
So cheerless, rayless, dull, and cold, 
That Cupid ne'er had aim‘d his dart, 
Had not that dart been tip'd with gold. 
, HENRY. 


* Not your amiable correspondent, whose sweetly 


|| flowing numbers “ soothe the soul, and charm the 


admiring sense.” 
—_— 
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MUSIC. 


Music, séurce of al} our pleasure, 
Strike, oh strike, thy sounding measure ; 
‘Tis to thee, the power is given, 
To raise our bearts in praise to Heaven ; 
To God our grateful voices raise, 
In songs of tribute and of praise. 
Mov'd by thy loud sounding strings, 
Man is fore'd on rapid wings, 
Either to the hostile plain, 
« Where distress and terror reign ;” 
Or by tones of softer measure, 
Carried to the crowds of pleasure ; 
Where with grace and ease refin'’d 
Youth and virtue always shine. 
Then again, with accents deep, 
Can sigh with those who wish to weep, 
When death has with relentless hands, 
Hurried friends to unknown lands, 
Sweetest source of every pleasure, 
Once more strike thy sounding measure, 
Since it is by thy soft charms, 
Man is free’d from dread alarms-— 
Come, and thou the smarts will heal, 
Which afflictions make us feel ; 
Then will we confess thy sway, 
And with gratitude obey. 

EUSTACE. 


AN EQUAL COUPLE. 


’Tis odd this pair can ne'er agree, 
Although so equal in their lives ; 
_ The very worst of husband's he, 





And she, the very worst of wives! 
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TO BEAUTY. 


Oh, Beauty, sweet alluring theme; 
But like a visionary dream, 

To thee my lyre with solemn knell, 
Awakes a lingering last farewell. 


@h let this lay a moral prove, 

It parts me from the harp I love ; 
‘The cruel fate that bids us part, 
ts like an arrow to my heart— 


For I have lov’d my harp so well, 

Tis hard to strike the parting knell ; 

But go——and Beauty thou e’er long 
Must weave with Fate the parting song— 


Then will thy loveliness prevail ? 
Alas, thy witching smiles will fail ; 
Thy graceful form will feel the power, 
Of sickness in that awful hour ; 
Thy cheeks that look so rosy fair, 
Shall feel consuming fevers there ; 
Thy voice, the sweetest that I know, 
Shall lose the power of pleasing too. 
Be ready, then, for none can tell, 
When they shall bid the wor/d farewell. 
Providence, (R. I.) Sept. 1819. E.R. Y. 
,_—____ _} 
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THE SAILOR'S RETURN. 
From the wave in the west the land was appear- 


ing, 
The land where his joys all repose ; 
And Hope, like the Dove, in his besom was 
cheering, ‘ 
And banishing fears as they rose. 
For he had been destin'd to brave ev'ry danger, 
Of battle and tempest’s wild roar ; 


And oft to the soothing of Hope so a stranger, 


He priz’d her bright image the more. 
But now he is safe from the storms of the ocean, 
On beanty’s soft bosom caress’d ; 


And feels the rich pleasure of joy’s sweet com- 
motion, 


Enliven his sorrow-worn breast. 
ANSON. 


ee 
NEW-YORK,, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1819. 





. * 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Re hope that Gustavus will wait patienyy until 


appears. 

A Fragment is filed for insertion. 

The Early Death shall have a place. 

Willie's Grave, in our next. 

A Mother's Soliloquy over her dying infant, is 
very pretty, but we suspect it is not original, and 
cannot insert it until we are satisfied on that head. 
Summer's Farewell, from the same pen, lies under 
the same predicament. 

We wish our cofréspondents to be particular 
in distinguishing selections from om we 
annot always determine that point fer ourselves. 


| Wednesday evenings next, at Washington Hall. | 


| Don Juan,a new Poem, by Lord Byron, is ad- 








a 
Fabricated Marriage—We are requested to 
state, that the marriage of W. A. Lorton, as re. 
corded in our last, (copied from the Columbian.) 
is the fabrication of some evil disposed person, 


| loquist to the King of Prussia, has arrived in this 
| 


| Mr. C. has exhibited his extraordinary talents be- | 
| fore nearly all the Courts of the different nations 
of Europe, and given general satisfaction ; he is | MARRIED, 


last from England. We have seen a late Bath pa- | On Saturday evening last, by the Rey. M; 
per, in which is related many anecdotes of the de- | M‘Clay, Mr. Nathaniel Bartlett, to Miss Jennet 
! ceptions played off by Mr. C. at various times, by } Robb; all of this city. 

means of ventriloquism. || On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
| Gray, Mr. David Morris, to Miss Susannah Archer, 
Drawing being one of the fine arts, with which | both of this city. . 


every young lady wishes to become acquainted, || Op Monday evening, by the 

we eotaa stated thane that Mrs Fowler’s School, | nell, Mr ed ad palireas avant 
No. 258 William-street, is now open for the re- } —. Mies R ? nt, Of News 
ception of pupils. Mrs. F’. we understand, does | Orleans, to Miss ebecca Mason, daughter of the 
all kinds of Painting on silk, for embroidery and t late Mr. John Mason, of this city. 

other purposes, at reduced prices. | Qn Sunday evening, the 20th ult. by the Rey. 


= | Dr. Milledoler, Mr. , 
Mr. Guille has given public notice that he will || Dr. Milledoler, Mr. John Breton, to the arslable 


. , ._,, | Miss Mary King, both of this city. 
make his next ascension between the twentieth | On the 16th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Borke, Mr. 


and twenty-fifth of Wee pepenat month. 1 John Wickerman, to Margaret Harris, both of this 
The Drama, in this city, is again becoming very | city. 
attractive, as the managers of the New-Yo | On Sunday evening, the 29th ult. by the Rev. 


theatre spare no pains to please the public. Mr.'|| Dr, Milledoler, Mr. John Beaton, to Miss M 
Dwyer, Mr. Maywood, and Mr. Woodhull, are \ he ge ag ee Se ee 


; - | Kelly, all of this city. 
engaged for the season. Mr. Wallack is also | : 
onmuna for a short period, and the members of | At Lebanon, (N. Y.) Lieut. E. K. Barnum, of 
the old corps have evidently improved by the | the U.S. army, to Miss Caroline Phelps, of Lanes- 
eppertaney. for study which the recent recess has || borough, Ms. 
orded them. In the parish of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Lile 


Surpey, Esq. aged 59 years, to Madame Henson, 
aged 89. This is certainly a fact favourable to 
, the longevity of that country. 








——————— 
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vertised for sale in this city. Also, Salmagundi, 
second series, five numbers of which have been 
published. 


——————————————— 





DIED, 


On Monday morning, George Van Nest, son of 
Mr. Abraham Van Nest. 

On Sunday morning, Mr. John Van Nest, ne- 
phew to Mr. Abraham Van Nest. 

On Sunday afternoon, Mr. Murdoc M‘Intyre. 

On Saturday morning, after a long and painful 
illness, Mr. Henry White, aged 53 years. 

On Tuesday evening, the 31st ult. after a linger- 
ing illness, which she bore with christian fort: 
tude and resignation, Mrs. Charlotte Lasala, con- 
sort of Mr. John B. Lasala, and daughter of David 
Crone, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, the 2d inst. Mr. Michaet 
Kilfeather, a native of Ireland. 

On Sunday evening, Mr. Wim. G. Smith, son of 
the Rev. Dr. Smith, living near Old-slip. 

At Newark, on Saturday last, of the lock-jaw,- 
(occasioned, as is supposed, by a sun-stroke,) Dea- 


Byron’s New Poem, entitled Mazerra, has 
been recently published in this city, and is said to 
add another sprig to his lordship’s laurels. 

Lord Byron, in a letter to the publisher of a 
Paris paper, has formally disavowed his being the 
author of the ‘ Vampyre,’ and an account of ‘ my 
Residence in the Island of Mitylene,’ both of 
which had been ascribed to him. His lordship 
observes, “ if the books are clever, it would be 
base to deprive the real writer, whoever he may 
be, of his honours ; and if stupid, I desire the re- 
sponsibility of nobody’s dulness but my own.” 

S. T. Goss, Boston, has published a “ Letterto 
the Rev. Mr. Channing, in favour of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and in opposition to the sentiments 
contained in his sermon at the ordination of Mr. 
Sparks, Baltimore. By a Layman.” 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 





The City Inspector reports the deaths of 94/|| con Isaac Alling, aged 70. 
persons during the week, ending on Saturday, the At Springfield, N. J.on Sunday evening, Mr. 


4th inst—Of whom 32 were of the age of one 

and under; between the age of 1 and 2, 22; 
and 5, 8; 5 and 10, 2; 10 and 20, 1; 20and 
30, 7; 30 and 40, 8; 40 and 50, 8; 50 and 
60,1; 60 and 70,4; 80 and 90,1. Diseases: 
asthma 1, cholera morbis 2, consumption 10, con- 
vulsions5, diarrhea 1, dropsy 3, dropsy in the 
head 6, dysentery 18, fever 1, typhus fever 4, in- 
fantile flux 17, hives 2, inflammation of the bow- 
els 2, inflammation of the liver 1, intemperance 2, 
marasmus 2, measles 1, mortification 1, perip- 
neumony 1, quinsy 1, St. Anthony’s fire 1, schro- 
fula or king’s evil 1, sore throat 1, sprue 2, still 
born 1, suicide 2, syphilis 1, tabes mesenterica 2, 


Albert Smith, an old and respectable inhabitast 
of this city. 

At Philadelphia, Seth Pease, esq. late one of 
the assistants of the postmaster general.—Mr. 
John Patterson, merchant, aged 43. 

At Baltimore, very suddenly, of apoplexy, 
James Calhoun, esq. aged 42. 

At Charleston, the 2ist ult. on board the ship 
Maria-Caroline, of the yellow fever, Wm. Stot- 
tenburg, 17 years, son of the late Isaac Stoutet 
burg, of this city—-John F. Grimke, a colonel ia 





teething 1, unknown 1, whooping cough 1—Men 
12, Women 16, Boys 33, Girls 32 


GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 


the revolutionary army, and a senior associate 
judge of South Carolina for 36 years —Mr. Wo. 
Bates, of the yellow fever, a native of Dublin. 

















